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AbstJ'act 



A new psychometric instrument for measuring the impact of 
divorce on elementary schoo,! age children was developed - the 
Child's 'RepoVt of' the' Impact of Separation by Parents (CRISP). 

/This structured projective test was specifically designed to assess 
children's postdivorce stress/adjustment. . An initial version of the 
CRISP was administered: to '99 Los Angeles area children.. The post- 
divojjce custodial , parent completed a companion measure, the' Parent 
Questionnaire', and the Louisvi.lle Behavior Check List. The CRISP • 

'demonstrated minimaVlevels .of r^liabil^ity and validity which were 

• ■■J i ^ 

sufficient to warrant its continued development. Suggestions for 
"^ture refinement of thfs new instrument are made in or^er to obtain 
more truly satisfactory demons.tratloqs of the CRISP 's reliability, 
and validity. 
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■ ■ < 

Statemen/of Purpose- . ' 

> ■ - .. • 

•A major impediment to research investigating 'wie effects of ; 
divorce on children is. the great variability of the measures used 
to assess the behaviors and attitudes of children- » Research 
typically utilizes parent- report -and 'teacher-report measures, 
despite the high potential for rater-bias (Yarr'ow, 1963), A large 
amount of research data has also been generated by using clinical 
interviewing techniques with children (Kelly and Wallerstein, 
1976?1977; Wallerstein and 'kel.ly,' 1^74,1975,1976,1980). 'Whi^e*- 
this may provide descriptively meaningful information, th^ data can 
not be used for sophisticated quantitative analyses. 

Thus, the need exi sts' for a new psychometric* instrument that 
^an directly measure children's pbstdivorce adjustment. The purpose 
of the present study was to construct and begin empirical^ testing 
on an initial version of a new research tool called ,the Child's 

. ' ■ . ' ^ 

•Report of the Impact of Separation by Parents (CRISP>. It is 
hoped that, ultimately, development of .the CRISP into a reliable 
and valid instrument will facilitate methodologically superior 
research in the critical area of how children are effected by 
divorce. It is also projected that the CRISP could be used to 
provide 'a practical diagnostic tool for use in school and clinical 
settings in order to^ identify a particular childisJ.yju.ljierabi 11 ty ^ 
or adjustment during the postdivorce^ period. 
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Subjects . , . 

A sample of ninety^-ni'ne (K=99) elementary school age children^ 
(6-12 years old) and their ''custbdial parents'' (postseparation and/^ 
or postdivorce) served as subjects for thjs study. For the purposes . 
of this study, "custodial parent" was defined in a non-legal sense 
as being the parent with whom the child currently .Vved on a regular 
weekly basis and who had primary responsibility for supervising the 



J 



child's dail'y activities. In order to control for the effects of . 

ethnicity, only Caucasion subjects were used. The investigator 
. • * ♦ - 

recr'uij:ed igubjects from a variety of communities, throughout Southerr^^ 
California. with the aim of obtaining a diverse sample. They were 
solicited through private schools, mental health clinic.s^ parent 
organizations and via Informal friendship networks. Thus, the 
sample represented a mixture of primarily "normal" children (not 
in^treatment for any kind of emotional problems) and a smaller 

"clinical" group of children (currently in treatment). 

<» ' « • 

The large. majority of parents had already obtained a final , 

legal divorce .-(75.8%). The mean number, of years that had e^lapsred 
sinc^ the parental separation was 3.3- years. Most of the parents : 
in the study were mothers (89.9%). There was a fairly even division 
between female and male children in the study (54.5% female, 5^-5% 
male). Over-^half of the children were first born (58.6%), and,' 
generally had few siblings.. ' /" ^ 

The sample was heterogeneous in relation to the following 
demographic, variables: 1) religious tradition in which the part- 
icipating parent was raised (Catholic 23.2%, .Jewish 32.^^^ Protestant 
32.3%, O.ther 12.2%)', 2) participating parent's postseparation socio- - 
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economic status (Lower middle-class 26.3%v.Middle middle-class o39;4s;, ' 
Upper middle-class 33.3%),*'*3) number of years that had passed since 
the parentaV^separation (Range '=0-11 years old)* and 5) child's 
age at the time of testing (Rankle ^ 6 - 12 years old). 

Procedure 

\ ' . . " ' I 

There were three distinct procedural phases in .this study: 

ij Test Development - preliminary and initial test cOnstraction and 

refinement, 2) Data- Collection - gidministration of the^'nitial version 

of the CRISP to subjects in order to evaluate reliability- and validity, 

imd 3) Test Revision - modifications in the items included'in the 

CRISP as- a xonsequeppe of the results obtained in Phase 2 above. 

Phases l.and 2 will be d.istussed below, .while Phase 3 will be covered' 

under the Results section. ' 

■Test Development . A thorough and. critical review of the litera- 

ture on* children of di.vorce suggested that there were- at least three 

c'learly. identifiable and invariant experiences for al.r children whose 

parents separate and/or divorce. These three. cQsgpion experiences 

formed the conceptual basis for- initial ly^designing three corresponding 

scales to bey(ncluded in the CRISP, They are described below: 

. The RESPONSIBILITY'Sca'le Was designed to measure the" degree, to 

which the child feels that s/-he has caqsed the parents to separate.^ - 

Thus,, it is an index of the child's feel'ing of gujlt vs. other-blame. 

The SEPARATION ANXIETY scale was designed to measure the child's-. 

report of affective and cognitive resp6nses to the rea^lity or fantasy 

of -the parents' physical separation.^ Thts scale wasy expected to 

reflect abandonment fears, feelings of. loss and loneliness for the 

departed parent, feedings. of uncertainty and insecurity ab&ut the 
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future, feelings of p^ection and/or neglect by one or both parents 
since the^ separation, and feelings of . doubt and insecurity about the% 
child'* s^ own .identity in the. world, and in the family in particular. 

' The .LOYALTY CONFLICT scale was designed to measure the degree . • 
to which the child feels torn between both parents. Thus, there were 
items related to visitation and custody arrangements, in. addition to c 
questions-regarding the child* s-general p-arental allegiances. 

Finally, a FILLER scale was included for the purpose of providing 
relief and stimulation of a 'pos:\tive nature for the child taking the 
test. These stories in\)'olved situations which children typically 
encounter in everday living, and w^re frequently' humorous or whimsical 
in nature. 

A brief "story" format was selected as the most age appropriate 
way of gathering information about the child's experiences when their ^ 
parents separate or divorce. This format invoTves the cKild in 
responding to situations .involving '"other" chi-ldren which, it was 
conceptualized.;, would help* to el i miniate the tendency to "l^e" in a 
socially desireable manner about one's own parents. 

This §tory format provides for each test item to consist of:. 
1) a story stem, which represents, a basic theme or situation- which is 
common of children's experiences when their parents separate or^^divorce, 
and 2) a choice of^three one-sentence long story endings. Each of the ^ 
single sentence story endings was ^constructed to represent, respectively, 
a low, moderate, or high degree of conflict and stress relative to the 
story theme. 

" '• • * . 

The principal author created the . stories which constituted the.. 

item pool for subsequent evaluation by a' panel of* judges. The panel 

of four judges participated in a two-f,old process in order to\deveTop^ 



some independent consensus on the substantive conterit va)id1ty of llhe- 
CRISP stories 'and the three theoreticaVly propose^scales. Firs(, : 
each judge sorted each' story into' its appropriate scale based solely 
on written scale definitions. A "No Fit^gateqory vtas also included * 
After completing the sorting task,, each^judge was asked to evaluate 
how well each story measured the scale .theme using the following 
categories: 1) Excellent Story, 2). Good Story, and 3) PooruStor^y. 
The. story endings were also evaluated separately regarding tl\e 
extent^ to whichthe intended degree of conflict and/or stress, rela- 
tiv'e to the stor^jTtheme,- was being measured: 1) Very A'dequately, 
2) Somewhat Adequat^ely, and 3) Not Adequately. 

The principal author then developed a set of rules for selecting 
those stories which would- comprise tlie CRISP from among the 64 stories 
which received positive evaluatjoris by the panel of judges. A single 
form af\\\e CRISP was^ assembled which included an equal number of ^ 
male and females stories in order-^o control for possible gender 
effects. This original version of t+ie CRISP -contained a total of 24. 
scale stories (eigMt stories for each of^he three scales) and an 
additional 8 "filler" stories* • , ' \ 

The test was designed to be individually administered to each \ 
child. The child is- presented with an 'answer booklet which contains 
only the three story endings ^or each .atory. The examiner simply 
reads the Story stern and endings out loud to the'"rtfild .who is told^ 
to select the "best" ending. Since some children in this, age group 
may nave limited, or no, reading skills-, geometric symbols ^re used 
so that concrete physical shapes can help them remem^r the story 
endings by association. " ^' 
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Examples of stories from each of tlje CRISP scales are presented 

below in order to convey a direct impression of this insttument. The 

! 

numbers in parentheses' indicate the 'scoring key for each story ending 

• .^--^ ••^ 

where 1 ^ Low, 2 = Moderate, and 3 = High degree of conflict and/or 
stress in relation to the stroy theme (s.tem). . . 



• RESPONSIBILITY 

' Dorothy's parents separated. At first, Dorothy was sad 
and quiet. Later, she spent a lot of time trying to 
• figure out who was to blajne. ^ 



--Dorothy's decided that it was mainly her own fault, (3) 

—Dorothy decided that both she and her parents were to 
blame. (2) 

' --Dorothy decided that it was mainly her parents' fault. 
•(1) 



LOYALTY CONFLICT 

Joe's parents separated. When Joe is alone with his 
mQther, she sometimes tells him bad things about his 
father. But, when Joe is alone with his father, his 
father sometimes tells Joe bad things about this mother, 

4 i 

—Joe feels a little uncomfor^table each time this 
happens. (2) ^ • 

/—Joe doesn't feel very upset, because he understands 
that his parents are still very angry at each other. (1) 

—Joe" feels very confused because he doesn't know which 
parent to believe. (3) 



* . SEPARATION ANXIETY 

One evening Sally had a dream. In the dream Sally' s^ 
parents tell her that theyj have decided to live in ^ 
' separate homes. Th:^ is how Sally felt while she was 
still dreaming: * • 

.^Sally felt scared that one, or both, of her parents 
'would leave her. (3) 

--Salty felt upset that her\ parents wanted to separate. (1) 

^-Sally felt worried that shte wouldn't get to spend enough 
time with .one o^ her parents! (2) - . . 
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Data Conection. In order to obtain data ten female research 
assistants travelled to the homes of participating subjects and « 

, individually administered the CRISP to each child while the parent ^ 
completed the Parent Qi^estionnaire (a specially designed measure , 
written by the principal author) and the Louisville Behavior Check- y . 
list (LBCL). • . ' ■ 

The Parent Questionnaire consists of three parts. Section One 
includes 24 items which ask the parent to evaluate how theythink 
the child feels about varying aspects of their divorce. •Section'Two 
contains -24 items v^ich solicit the parent's own pferception of the 

■ divorce. The items correspond to the three levels of stress used in 
the CRISP itself, and were arranged randomly with an equal number of 
positive arfd negative statements. Section Three contains demographic 

data. ' • . 

Sections One and Two were developed as planned elements of a 
strategy to demonstrate convergent construct validity for the CRISP 
That is, they are parallel -parent versions of the CRISP in the sense 
that they, sample from the same domain of situations related to 
parental separation and/or divorce. The format includes fouc possible 
parent responses to each questionnaire, item: Strongly Agree, Mildly 
Agree, Mildly Disagree, and Strongly Disagree. Section Three of the 
Parent Questionnaire was designed for two reasons. First, it allowed 
for the collection^f a variety .of demographic data in order to under- 

-stand the specific par^ameters of the obtained sample and for' analyzing 
any confounding effects of particular demographic variables.' Second, 

,it permitted the calculation, of correlations between ' the CRISP and 

» 

•^various demographic pnedictor variables.. 
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The Louisville Behavior Checklist, Form E2, (Miller, 1967, 1^71) 
Is a well-known, psychosocial adjustnxjnt true-false scale. It has 
/been shown to have good reliabljllty and validity for elementary agq 
school children (Humphreys and Clmlnero, 1979K It was Included. In 
an atteinr to denwnstrate the CRISP' s convergent construct validity. 

Results ' ^ ' 

ReliabiHty . Initial calculation pf Cronbach's Alpha for the 
overall CRISP were based on N=24 items since there were eight filler 

. stories included."^ ^Coefficient alpha was unacceptably low {r = .43» 
p<.001). Calculation of Cronbach's Alpha for the three theoretically 
derived scales, each taken separately, was also disappointing 
(r RESPONSIBILITY = .54; r LOYALTY CONFLICT = .45; r SEPARATION . 
ANXIETY = -.35). 

Item-total correlations were used in order to ihvestigate the 
low reliability coefficients. Additionally, a factor analysis was *. 

. employed in order to have more information available for deciding 
1) whether the items did indeed cluster in ways which would empirically 
support the construct validity of each theoretically, proposed scale, 

V and 2) which stories to eliminate tn order to obtain a higher relia- 
bility estimate for the overall CRISP*^ 

The results of both the individual item analysis and factor^ 

. analytic techniques led to the decision to delete all of the 
SEPARATION. ANXIETY stories and the one RESPONSIBILITY story which ' 
had a negative item- test correlation. This was a practical necessity 
for i^nproving the CRISP'S reliability so that the planned validity 
tests cddld be performed* In particular, the conceptual basis for 
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'' MHO not rejected outright 

,„c,ud.n, the SEP^RAT.ON ANXIETY .torie. n 

i^rcsMve incre.se in -n.^ch. MpM for ' 
,,.re W.S .n i^res, the .Keady 

:::r: .cre.e in Cron.ch....«.^ ------ 

--^:.^:::::rr:r:orLe.n.r.ed.e,,te 

. Both sections ot tnc rrnnbac! ''^^ ^lo^a: 

Perception) r - .78. eliminating the 

„ „rt Two were correspondingly reviseo 
sections One and T«o ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ,„ ,,,, , 

. SEPARATION ANXIETY items. This tes ^..t.ons remained 

3ection:Theoht,Wcronhach.Mpha.orhoth c 

7A- Section Two r = 
adequate: Section One r ./ . recalculated 

.e two attempts at _,^,„„ , 

- . CRISP'S convergent "^^^^^ r'-^^^ ..t «as 

, CRISP and the LoJl-.vnJ': u 

,Ke recalculated CRISP ^ „„,,aence 

not si^lflcant at the P = -0 . . ^^^^^ 

• neither «a.- the .orrelat,on offeree ^ ^ • . 

■ • questionnaire - Child's Perception ' • ,„„Hi^ 

• '.ir. Adult's Perception (r ■= ."<:. , ( 
parent questionnaire Muit . ... 

cant at the P = -OS "evel. ; . ^calSulcted^ 

■ ■• •"•""*:"\^""::Co. correlating r..^^^^ 

CRISP was obtained The . ^^p^„,,„„ 

• . wHh.-'-f : .evident o. r « 

a -Pearson product-moment corre ,,,, „„„i„g was 

• -. /«Mch«asnat,stically significant (P<.002). . 
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in -the direction suggested by current divorce research. 

Discussion < 1 . 

Reliability . While t»\e reliabi lity cofefficient for both- the 
original and recalculated CRISP fell, short of the minimum level o^ 
.70 suggested by Nunnally (1978), this may have been due to some 
serious methodological shortcomings 'in _ the initial stages of test 
development ratHeer than reflect a true conceptual .error. Originally" 
the CRISP" l^d three scales pi us. one fil ler scale. The theoretically 
proposed scales were formulated following a thorough review of the 
literature w^ich revealed bas.ic reactions of< children to parentaK 
separation and divorce. . They were:. 1) RESPONSIBILITY, 2) LOYALTY 
CONFLICT, and 3) SEPARATION ANXIETY. Later, it was decided that the 
CRISP was too short an i nStrument-tcrn^ separate scale construction 
at this preliminary point in its cpntinuingHgvelijipment.. The early* . 
emphasis on- separate scales may have artifi tially lowe^^eogfficient 
alpha insofar as the different scales were intended to measure quite- 
different things. Interestingly, coefficient alpha improved markedly 
at the ^^same, time' that the total test -length was reduced by , over one- 
third. This is impressive-since reliability typically increases 
when the length of a test is increased. 

In an effort to understand what accounted for the negative iterp' 
tota; test correlations/ for all the SEPARATION ANXIETY stories the ; 
; contisnt of each of tKese stories was considered in some depth. It 
was concluded that several possible sources of measurement errors 

/ ■ ■ . 

had inadverteritly. been operating. First and foremost there was an 
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• I ' ■ . . • ■ ^ • 

; . ^ . • ■ . ' 

. • - ' ■ O ' ■ .. c " - . ■ , ; fl 

overly' broad scale definition which introduced -many,. sources of variance. 
That is, there was more »chance for this scale than others to reflect 
concomitants and consequences of separation anxiety rather than the 
actual experience of anxiety by the child related to parental separa- ^ 
t'ion; For example, as the result of dynamic, internal processes Jn 
the child the potential experience of separation anxiety may be denied, 
transformed into anger, etc. Second, the SEPARATION ANXIETY stories 
may actually have been ^measuring the impact of separation experiences 
that occurred prior to, and hence v/ere unrelated to, parental divorce. 
The work of Bowl by (1969, 1973;" 1980) suggests that separation anxiety 
results from experiences' which* occur throughout the lifespan and that 
the specific event of divorce may only have a partial , effect. 

Clearly, there are many ways in which the CRISP-.xau-ld-be-further 
refined prior tq readministration in order to establish increased 
reliability. Theie include: 1) construction of some type of lie scale 
to screen out inval id-^ protocols , 2) submitting stories to panels of 
children for judging in addition to adult judges, 3) generating even 
more rigorous criteria for selecting stories., 4) inclusion of more 
storiei to increase total test length, and 5)' redefining and revamping 
separa;tion anxiety stories' so that they would only measure the chilid/s' 
fears (if abandonment,' explicit rejection and/or neglect by one or both 
parents^as direct, consequences of parental separation and/or divorce. 

ValVdity. The Pearson product-moment correl ation" coefficient 

n — '•. , . ■ . 

(R = -.30) for the relationship between the recalculated CRISP scores/ 
. ■ ■■ ■ ■ • ■ . / ^ ■ , \ • 

and the child's age at the time of the parental separation was highly 

significant (p<.002). This provided some support for the. prediction, 

based upon previous investigations, that within the elementary school 



age. group of chiTdren (6 to 12 years of agej^j/ounger children 
generally are more.--vulnerable to.the/impa^^of parental separation, 
and/or divorce. The capacity of the nedalculated CRISP to. di scrim- 
inate successfully betwe^ diffen^^ of children in a way that 

is consistent with the findings of previous investigators demonstrated 

•"• ■ • ' • > ' ' . ■ / . - ■ ' - --^ : ^ 

a degree of.di scri mi nant validity for the new instrument. 

Other'attempts to demonstrate^ evidence of the vali-dity of the 

CRJSP were generally unsuccessful. The correlation of the CRISP 

witji the Parent Questionnaire (both Section One and Section Two) 

■ ■ " ■ , ■ . o • • \ 

and the Louisville Behavior Checklist in order to demonstrate conver- 
gent construct validity failed to produce statistically significant 

'zero-border correlations at. the level of p= .05 or less. 

^ However rHhe original design for dem^^ validity had two 

major limitations jvhich may have accounted for the?^failure to produce 
statistically significant correlatidns. The most serious shortcomings 
was the lack of any control group of .children whose parents had not 
separated or divorced against which the sample of 99 children cpuVd 
be compared. That is, in order to demonstrate the validity of the 
CRISP a more heterogeneous sample , with .respect to the ehj^l^'s family 

situation should be used,/ • ^ * 

■,. ' ^ ■ " . ' •■ ■■ ■ > ^. , '■ . . 

Because of the projective nature of the CRISP stories they can 

• ■ ■■ • " " ' ■ ■ ' . ■ •■ "'' v ■ 

be applied equally^ to children from all types of family situations. 

*■ • . ' ' . " .' . . ' ■ - 

Thus, future .attempts to demonstrate validity should employ a 
sample that is divided into four different groups according to the 
chiVd^s family situation: . ' .N. 

-Kv- , * ■ " . ' • y ' - ■ • ■ 
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1) Children from intact famil>fes where 
there is a good parental relationship. 

2) Children from intact families where 
there is a bad parental- relationship. 

3) Children from separated and/or • 
divorced families where there is a 
good parental relationship. ^ : o " ^ 

4) * Children from separated and/or ' 
divorced families where there is a ' 
bad parental relationship; \ - , ■ 

The \ise of four groups as desCrv bed above woul^, of course, require 

the operational ^definition of a "good" and;J^a "bad" parental; relation- 

shipf This might best*T)e achieved through an objective inventory and a 

questionnaire administered to participating parents. _ ' 

Another factor that may have contributed to the difficulty 
encountered in demonstrating the CRISP^s validity was that 75% of the 
parents In the sample had already-0bta4Tied-aJmaL le^ divorce.. It 
seems probable that in most case's there would be less of an acute stress 
in the home where the child lives after the parents have formalized 
their separation by obtaining a legal divorce, a process whish may often 
take two to three years. In comparison, CRISP scores of children who 
are closer to the point in time that the parents first separate might 
be expected to reflect higher degrees of stress and/or conflict. 
Therefore, future efforts to evaluate the CRISP' s validity should 
include a sample that is m6re evenly distributed with regard to the 
time since the parental separation. - . _ 

Conclusion. ^In final sunmiary, the CRISP demonstrated minimal 
levels of reliability an^^lidity which nevertheless were sufficient ■ 
to warrant its continued development. Refinements and^ revisions of 
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this new instrumeat are expected to result in more tr;:'jy satisfactory 
reliability estimates- Improvements in sampling procedures and in the 
hiethodology employed in future investigations similarly are. expected 
to provide more complete demonstrations of the CRISP'S validity.^ . 

There is anurgent need for this line of test development to, 
continue so that we may be able to measure accuratevly and objectively 
how the child js feeling In the aftermath of paVenial . separation . 
and/or divorce.. , . 
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